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A Love Letter To 
Almighty bod 


By Eddie Doherty 














Dear God, Maker and Lover of 
us all; This part of Texas has put 
on a shimmering white dress this 
morning; but it looks uncomfort- 
able thus, and rather dazed. And, 
I think,’ it looks uneasy and even 
fearful. 

The trees, the shrubs, the 
clumps of cactus, even the carna- 
tions and the rose bushes outside 
Your rectory in Balmorhea—stand 
up with seeming pride, for they 
cannot help but hear the Texans 
cry; ‘How beautiful that cotton- 
wood is in its finery; see how 
lovely that little bush is with its 
weight of snow distributed so 


evenly on every branch; look at! 
that pink carnation blushing in| 
‘heating specialists. They ate to- 
| gether. 
'They said the Rosary together. | 


the snow!” 
He Writes with Snow 

But they all know that the sun 
hates anything cold; and the sun 
is their life. All these growing 
things are innocent, they know. 
They did not ask the skies for such 
unusual splendor. But, if the sun 
comes out, it will see them cover- 
ed with this white guilt. He will be 
offended, and there’s nothing the} 
can do. 

Some of the bushes and trees 
slyly shake the snow from their 
branches, but the wind grabs up 
these cast-offs and blows them 
back onto other trees. After all 
what else is a wind to play with, 
since even the tumbleweeds are 
covered with this chill abomina- 
tion, and are too heavy for the 
wind to move? 


The sky is the color of watered | 


milk, and it stands straight up, 
like a screen with unlimited 
width and unlimited height; and 
it stands in front of the moun- 
tains. Go where I may, Lord, I 
can never escape the loveliness 
You create. Nor can I escape Your 
mail man; for in the scene in 
front -of me, I read Your latest 
letter. 

“Think of my darling nest of 
nuns in that hilltop convent in 
the very heart of Dixie.’ That’s 
how Your letter begins, as I in- 
terpret it, Lord. “Think of those 
people in the Pullman diner 
which rushed you across the 
plains of Texas. Think of My Be- 
loved son Albert Cardinal Meyer 
of Chicago. Think of Father Rob- 
ert G. McDole of Oklahoma City 
and his superior, Bishop Victor H. 
Reed, two children whom I also 
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infinite love. And 
think of the woman I gave you, 
and of the work to which she has 
dedicated more than half her life. 
Then you will see what real beauty 
lies before you.” 

I remember the wonderful nuns, 
Lord; the cloistered Sisters hid- 
den in the pine woods and the 
hills in the deep South. I remem- 
ber the gay time I spent in their 
company, with some of my friends, 
among them a priest. 

Integration in Dixie 

They were Negro and white 
nuns, those contemplatives. They 
vere integrated, so to say, in a 
natural and supernatural way. 
They loved one another. There 
was no difference of any kind 
between them. And, after a time, 
one did not think of them either 
as white or colored, but only as 
laughing and happy saints. 

They worked together. They 
built their own convent, with 
little outside help. They read 
books about construction, and 
became carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers, brick layers, glaziers, 
painters, interior decorators, and 


x 


They played together. 
| They adored You—and they still 
|do—singly and together. | 
| I went away from their con- 
|vent thinking; “What can the 
{South do against such a power 
of love? Segregation must, inevit- 
ably, die the death.” 

I remember an editorial I read 
about Chicago’s cardinal, and his 
instructions to all the priests in 
his archdiocese ‘to ensure that 
all of our Catholics of the Negro 
race are integrated into the com- 
plete life of the Church”. 

“We must remove from the 
Church, on the local scene’’, the 
ereat prelate said, “any possible 
taint of racial discrimination or 
racial segregation, and help to 
provide the moral leadership for 
eliminating racial discrimination 
from the whole community. We 
must do it because the glory of 
Christ demands it.” 

Ged Bless Chicago 

Lord, it is » long ago that 
Chicago had reputation of 
being .the wickedest city in the 

crld! But even the worst of 
cities, I guess, like the worst of 
sinners, can decide to sanctify 
itself and make atonement for 
its sins. 

There were more Chicagoans in 
| that holy covent on the hill, Lord, 
than there were citizens of any 
;other place in Your America. 
| I remember a news article 
about Father McDole. He stood 
outside a segregated restaurant 
in Oklahoma City, with a group of 
white people and Negroes, and led 
jthem in singing hymns and pa- 
|triotic songs as a protest. The po- 
| lice made trouble for him, but his 
courageous bishop backed him up, 
gave him his full approval and 
his blessing. | 

I remember the Pullman diner. | 
\It was indeed rushing through) 
|Texas, and the hour’ when it) 
would reach Pecos, my destina-| 
tion, was nearing when I went| 
in for dinner. “You’ll have to! 
|wait’’, one of the waiters told me, | 
“until we feed the military.| 
|We’ll have plenty of time to serve! 
|you, and take all your money,| 
before we come to your station.”| 

There were twenty-five or thirty | 
soldiers aboard. They were fed) 
quickly. The tables were cleared. | 


not 
the 


ed to the tables. And there were 
almost as many Negroes in the 
waiting group as there were white 
people! We sat together. We ate! 
together. And nobody seemed to 
see anything unusual in the situ- 
ation—nobody but Your reporter, 
Lord. I thought it was most unus- 
ual. 


Christ is Barred 


Here, in the deep south, in the 
great state of Texas, there was 
not even a thought of segregation 
in the diner—where the food is 
served just so, and the price is 
always the very best, meaning the 
very highest. But, there in Okla- 
homa City, far to the north, a 
restaurant that may have had 
only half the distinction, the tra- 
dition, or the “class” of the Pull- 
man diner, made a point of de- 
ciding who should be permitted to | 








PRAYER 
By Richard Cardinal Cushing 
Given at the inauguration of 
President John F. Kennedy, Jan. 20, 1961. 


“In this year of Our Lord, nineteen hundred and sixty- 
one, we ask Thee, O Almighty God, to enlighten us:— 

That we may know, as men, our personal responsibili- 
ties; : 
That we may know, as Americans, our political, social 
and humanitarian responsibilities; 

That we may know, as citizens of the world, our global 
responsibilities to ourselves and our fellow men; 

That we may know, as children of God, our responsi- 
bilities to the Father of mankind; 

Enlighten us, O Lord, that we may know how to com- 
bine all these responsibilities into a continuing Principle of 
Responsibility; 

Enlighten us that we may know how to put this 
principle of responsibility into daily practice, both in ideal 
and action—in these troubled but hopeful times. 


In this year of Our Lord, nineteen hundred and sixty- 
one, we beseech Thee, O Almighty God, to strengthen our 
resolve :— 

To enlarge our vision of the common good; 

To implement with personal sacrifice the objectives 
of our national purpose; 

To revere in every man that divine spark which makes 
him our brother—that human spark which can make him 
our friend — and that personal spark which makes him 
himself; 

To learn to ask ourselves sincerely in every commu- 
nity effort, not what we can get out of it, but what we can 
put into it. 

To defend my right to be myself; to defend my neigh- 
bor’s right to be himself and to defend America’s duty to 
respect the rights of all men : 

Strengthen our resolve, O Lord, to transform this rec- 
ognition of others into a Principle Cooperation. 

Inspire us to practice this Principle of Cooperation 
both in ideal and action — in these most dangerous but 
soul-stretching times. 

On this twentieth day of January—one thousand nine- 
hundred and sixty-one years after the birth of Christ—on 
the occasion of the inauguration of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
as president of the United States of America. 

Do Thou, O Almighty God, give him, his Cabinet, the 
Congress and Courts of the United States—and all of us— 
the grace:— 

To perform with full personal responsibility our duties 
as free men; 

To perform in full cooperation our duties as American 
citizens. 

To perform with complete vigilance our duty to pre- 
vent the spread of totalitarian terror everywhere. 

To perform with religious fervor our duty to teach, 
implement, and create true freedom as a way of life at home 
and abroad—for true freedom underlines human dignity and 
is a holy state of life. 

Give us the grace also, O Lord, to realize that we are 
made to be holy according to Thy image and likeness; for 
to be holy is to be God like. 

Give us the vision to realize that in Thy plan we 
have a self-sacrificing part to play in completing an unfin- 
ished. universe; for to sacrifice is to conquer; 

Give us the strength to further Thy creation by our 
responsible and dedicated work for to labor is to pray. 

Give us the charity to further Thy creation by our 
brotherly cooperation—for to care is to love. 

Finally, O Divine Ruler of men and nations, through 
confidence in Thee let men take hope in what is being done 
in this capital city of our nation, in this hour, in this month 
of January, in. the year 1961; let hearts everywhere be lifted, 
and let anxieties be dispelled as new hands, in the vigor of 
youth, grasp the wheel of the ship of state. Put Thy Hands 
on his hands, put Thy spirit in his heart, put Thy justice and 
peace, the work of justice, in all his programs and let this 
land—and all lands—move forward under Thy guidance and 
through his leadership to new frontiers in peace, progress 
and prosperity. Amen.” 














On Looking Over 
The Next Hill 


By Marion Storjohann 


Mors Vita Est 


The Power 


Of Love 


By Rev. Emile Briere 











It seems to me that the Chris- 
tian passes through four principal 
stages on his way to the God of 
Love. The characteristics are, in 
progressive order: illusion, confu-| 
sion, fusion and diffusion. They) 
are not clearly separated, but one 
or the other predominats accord- 
ing to the person’s progress. 

The initial stage is characteriz- 
ed by illusion. Not that the begin-| 
ner lives in total illusion. Some} 
truths he does apprehend. He is 
united (or fused) with Christ, to 
some extent. His love diffuses| 
itself somewhat. But basically he} 
suffers from ‘illusions. He thinks| 
{he knows. He has everything | 


{pretty well figured out. He has} 
| confidence in himself, in his own 
|virtue, in his own ability. If his 
| apostolic action seems weak and 
lineffective, he attributes it to 
factors outside of himself. Others 
}are impeding his good work. He 
/is not understood. He is not ap- 
| preciated. He is not let free to do 
| things which would be for the 
| benefit of souls and of the Church. 
| He believes primarily in action, in 
|teaching. in organization. These 
|are THE means for the salvation 
|of the world. He may speak of 
| the Cross as redemptive. But he 
|doesn’t really believe that it is. 
|For as soon as the Cross casts it 
shadow over his life, he retires in 
| panic to lick his wounds and in- 
dulge in criticism of others, in self 


SALVATION 











No. 3 


takes on a depth and a power 
which years ago were totally un- 
suspected. 

4. There is no fusion without im- 
mediate diffusion. If he remains 
intensely loyal to God's love; if 
he immediately scorns self love 
and pride when they manifest 


ithemselves; if he abides in God’s 


love alone and never walks out of 
Its stream, further illusions and 
confusions will not overwhelm 
him. His love will grow like a fire 
in the forest, a fire whipped by 
strong winds. It will diffuse itself 
and warm many hearts. It will 
repel evil as nothing else can. It 
will give untold glory to God Who 
has become its sole Master 

The power of Christ’s love again 
will walk the earth. 





pity. 

He may pray for trust, but he 
doesn’t trust the value of trust. 
|He trusts only when everything is 
icut and dry. When everything is 
;clear, when everything makes 
sense. Therefore, he doesn’t trust. 
| He may appreciate a little the val- 
jue of love, but he quickly with- 
‘draws from love when its pain 
is revealed. He does not truly love, 
although he thinks he does. He 
strives to be humble but he re- 
coils from humiliations. He reads 
the words of Christ: “without Me 
you can do nothing”. He really 
tries to believe these words. But 
he doesn’t. He is too well aware 
of the many things which his 
training, his knowlea his abil- 
ity can do. He rareiy a «s himself: 
“What does Christ watt of me 
Loday?” He’s too busy d2iermining 
the blueprint of his cw. life and 
activity; too engrossed with “what 
can Christ do for me .ucday?” Gen- 
erous he is. He wants to give his 


\love to God and to neighbor. He| 


| wants to become a saint. He wants 
|to dedicate himself, according to 
|his vocation, to the growth of 


do so according to his own ideas, 
according to his own plans. He 
wants to do God’s will his way, not 
God’s way. He wants to love, not 
to be loved. He wants to give, not 
to receive. He wants to be a cre-- 
ator, not a creature. And this is 
his illusion. 
Confusion 

2. Gradually, by the grace of 
God, his efforts will fail. His plans 
will be wrecked. He begins to 
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is Death, 











|'Then the rest of us were welcom-|hill? Another hill! And beyond 
the next, and the next? The sea, 
perhaps: the moving hills of wat- 
er, the constant sway, the ups 
and downs of life. And what is 
there beyond the waves? Another 
shore, another 
more. And if we travel far enough 
across land and _ sea, we sha 

return to that first hill from which 
we started, and which we call ou 

home. 


by a Belgian poet about an ever- 
eager traveller who always ex- 
pects to find the Mother and 
Child beyond the rim of every 
hill he comes across. After years 
of travelling over land and sea, 
he finally returns to his own little 
red-tiled cottage in the white sand 
dunes, and there, sweetly waiting, 
are his own wife and child: the 
perfect symbol of what he was 


Shetpbess : : seeking, the true and immediate) 
partake of its mediocre menu, and |gpject of his love. at last 


tender Voice 
What is there beyond the next 


My spouse, My dove, 
Spring " 


and love.” 


hill, and many 


How beautiful is Death, 
precious fruit 


There is a very beautiful poem years, 
reap 


our tears! 


Hand outstretched 





embrace 


Of God: “Arise, make haste, 
The winter now is over, and the 


Is come, of endless happiness 


Of all the bitter tilling of the 
And now, in joy unspeakable, to 


The harvest of our striving and 


How beautiful is Death — _ the 


Of the Beloved; the long-sought 


doubt his most cherished convic- 
tions. All his props are taken 
away from him one by one, by 
the pitiless hand of a tender God. 
The jealous God who wants to 
be sole Master, Creator, Lover. 
And now confusion rages in his 
heart. Temptations which had 
not been experienced for years— 
disobedience, lust, laziness 
mercilessly tear at his being. 
Darkness comes to live with him 
as in her own house. Frustration 
burns away at every fiber of his 
being. Virtue seems totally impos- 
sible. And love, beautiful love, re- 
veals itself a bitter fruit. 

Happy the man in such a state! 





Christ’s body. But he wants to) 
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COMBERMERE DIARY 


The third member of the team 

that will open the new Madonna 
House foundation on the Island of 
Carriacou in the West Indies is 
|Miss Marite Langlois. 
Our good friend, Father Fred 
|Kriekenbeek from the Diocese of 
|Cebu in the Philippine Islands was 
|ordained to the holy priesthood in 
Boston on February 2. Our warm- 
est wishes, congratulations and 
prayers accompany him as he be- 
gins his apostolate. 

Father Briere, Catherine Do- 
herty, Louis Stoeckle, Trudi Cor- 
tens and Mary Davis attended the 
Conference of the Life of Total 
Dedication in the World in Wash- 
ington, D.C. at the end of Janu- 
ary. They were happy to note the 
growth of lay apostolic groups in 
number and quality in both the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 

The Rural Apostolate team has 
obtained a truck which they hope 
to outfit as a bookmobile to bring 
library service throughout the 
countryside here. 

On Sunday, nights during the 
winter our evening meal has fea- 
tured menus from different coun- 
tries, including, Spain, England, 
India, Africa, Italy, Poland and 
China. 

Father Tom Rowland of Texas 
spent his holidays at Madonna 
House as did Staff Workers Mary 
Beth Mitchell and Janette Hill. 
Charles Webb spent his holidays 


a 











He is being purified for intimate, 
healing union with God. Let him 
quiver but not waver. Let him be 
still under the searing pain—soon 
he will enter the next glorious 
Stage. 


in Edmonton. 

Father A. O’Brien the editor of 
the WESTERN CATHOLIC from 
Edmonton, Alta., spent a few days 
with us. 

No matter how March comes in 
this year, for us it will go out with 





3. He is now ready for fusion! 
Fusion with God! Like the wood 
which must first be charred before| 
it glows, he now begins to shine! 
with God. His faith has become a 





'Wherein all longing ceases; and | jiving thing. He no _ longer be- 


‘lieves in himself. He believes in| 


a lamb for we intend to have a 
full paschal meal with freshly 
slaughtered lamb as the piece de 
resistance. 

There are so many beautiful li- 
turgical customs that can enrich 
the family at Eastertime that it is 


|who should be barred from join-| 
|ing in their “sacred white” repast. 


| 


What is there beyond th | The all-surpassing vision of His|God. He no longer trusts himself. 
hill? Nothing that case do nie raved Face! |He trusts God. His love is God’s| well worth the research and read- 
within our heart. ‘love, Caritas. And his activity ing to find and ferret them out! 





(Continued on Page 4) 
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WHERE LOVE IS — GOD IS 


The Lay Apostolate is on the march. No one 
having any contact with it can deny so obvious & 
fact. Across the North American continent Lay 
Apostolic meetings, conventions, conferences multiply, 
testifying to the growth of the Apostolate, as well 
as its desire to clarify its goals and way of life, as 
well as unite in a common endeavour with other simi- 
lar groups that spring up constantly in the U.S.A., 
and Canada. 


This desire for unity in which is found such 
great strength; this need for clarification of goals, 
methods, and ways of implementing the works of 
the apostolate at home, and abroad, are a magnificent 
sight — bespeaking of youth, vitality and common 
sense; boding well for the immense task that today 
confronts the Lay Apostolates, to which the Church 
daily entrusts more and more apostolic scope. 


Obviously too there is much that needs to be 
clarified. For instance—common points of interests— 
such as spiritual formation, and training, for both a 
lay life of total consecration to God in the world, and 
for temporary dedication to the apostolate and its 
works for a year, two or three. 


There is also the matter of training Se 
sional competence. Training in languages, missiology, 
anthropology, geography, history, etc., etc. 


There are the questions of selectivity of apply- 
ing personnel, which in our day embraces so much 
more than in the days of old. Emotional stability and 
maturity, for instance, beside the usual requirements 
of physical health and mental capabilities. 


There are the questions of recruitment. Of es- 
tablishing headquarters, or training centres. The list 
of topics to be discussed looms endless, too big, in 
fact, for any conference or convention to encompass. 


Yet, just because the Apostolate needs so much 
clarification, so many answers, that perhaps will only 
be forthcoming after years of experience of its life 
and works, there looms a danger of losing sight of 
some primary, basic, fundamentals that must be re- 
peated, brought into the open, placed and discussed 
as a priority above all other seemingly as vital ques- 
tions and topics. 


For we live in a strange world that daily 
divorces itself more and more from God. To this 
world we cannot anymore PREACH THE GOSPEL 
IN WORDS ONLY... BUT WE MUST PREACH BY 
EXAMPLE. 


It is a disunited world, that will only be united— 
one to another—and all to God . . BY CHARITY. 


No amount of professional competency, no amount 
of learning any needed skills, nor anthropology, nor 
language nor missiology . . . can replace CHARITY. 
The PERSONAL LOVE OF THE LAY APOSTLE TO 
EACH Bee ALL THEY HAVE COME TO SERVE IS 


True, in all lay apostolic meetings this truth is 
TAKEN FOR GRANTED .. Yet that very fact is dan- 
gerous both to the apostolates themselves and to those 
who come to hear its voice at such gatherings. 


Care must be taken TO BEGIN . .. CONTINUE 
AND END WITH THIS BASIC CONCEPT OF CARITAS 
. . lest the whole picture gets out of focus . . and 
academic training or professional concerns, or train- 
ing in trades, looms as the key to the Apostolate. 


In the light of CARITAS, too . . should all other 
important questions, such as selectivity, training, 
of Sere eg etc., etc. be discussed . . For it is 
conceivable, and has happened, that people whom no 
one thought of being capable lay apostles and whose 
educational and other standards were what the world 
would call low .. HAVE BECOME THE CORNER- 
STONES OF GREAT APOSTOLIC VENTURES. 


FOR WHERE LOVE IS GOD IS.. and no LAY 
APOSTOLIC MEETING CAN EVER AFFORD TO 
TAKE THIS FOR GRANTED. 














A contrite 


and his apt 
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J hou wilt not despise 





By Eddie Doherty 











At least once a year my retinue 
of doctors, nurses, and other pro- 
tectors and pamperers, bid me to 
head South. “Follow the song 
bird, don’t be a wrong bird”, they 
whisper. “Be like the crow; get out 
of this snow.” 

The idea is not that I can’t 
stand the cold. Anyone who has 
lived through as many Chicago 
winters as I have will not easily 
freeze in any part of Canada. It’s 
the lack of exercise that is ac- 
cented. 

In Combermere, in winter, all 
roads are blocked with snow 
drifts, no matter how good the 
plows are nor how efficient the 
men with the sand. A fellow has 
to put on heavy boots, or galosh- 
es, or some other frightful foot- 
wear. That makes walking a chore. 

Beside this, what can you see 
outdoors but snow and ice? And 
one snow bank begins to look just 
like another, and all icy trees 
shine the same. A fellow usually 
stays inside the house. This is bad 
for the liver and spleen, or some- 
thing, though good for the round-| 
ing of the figure. I may not get'| 
the fat of the land, living at home} 
in Madonna House during the win- 
ter; but I may become the fat of 
the land. 

The Lord Provides | 

It’s all a question of girth con- 
trol, this going South; and, oddly 
enough, Providence provides the 
money to make such a trip pos- 
sible. I had $200 in cash when I 
left home. I have spent nearly 
that much in railroad fares and 
incidentals. So I have only $220 
left. This is the Lord’s arithmetic, 
not mine. It is the Lord’s money 
too, it seems, although I spend it. 

I landed first in Chicago. It was 
a bright sunny day. The weather 
was delightful. And delightful 
things happened. 

I came to town with a heavy 
cold. In fact I got out of bed to 
go to Chicago—(and was called a 
stubborn Irishman by some of my 
fearful nurses.) I thought I would 
stay at home—the home of my 
brothers and sisters—and nurse 
this cold. But I had no chance. 
An old friend wanted me on Tele- 
vision. I said nix. But later I 
changed my mind, for the cold 
seemed to let up. At least I could 
talk. The show was to be put on 
at midnight Saturday and run to 
3 o’clock in the morning. No- 
body would see me on this pro- 
gram. Nobody would know I was 
in town. 

I made my appearance at the 
studio. The skit was taped; and I 
got out of town, heading toward 
Birmingham, before it was sched- 
uled. Nobody saw it? I wish I 
could tell you how many people 
wrote me to this effect; “So you 
were in Chicago and didn’t call 
me up. What did I do to you? 
ae 7”. io ~. hat? At least 

u cou ave called me! 
didn’t you?” “a 

I did get out of the house once 
or twice. I got to St. Peter’s in 
the Loop and watched the daily 
miracle of the crowds who go 
there for Mass and Communion— 
and the many who climb all 
those flights of stairs to the up- 
per chapel to make a holy hour. 
The friars have an elevator that 
goes to that floor. But it holds 
only a few, it ascends only at five 
minutes to the hour. And some- 
times it does not move at all. Even 
the old and the sick climb the 
stairs to pray. 

A Bargain Center 

The church is not far from the 
State Street stores, one of the 
greatest shopping centers in the 
whole world. It seemed to me that 
crowds attending its Masses every- 
day are the best shoppers in the 
world; for they know a bargain 
when they see it. Here you can 
get your conscience washed, with 
more cnvenience than it takes to 
wash your automobile—and at no 
cost whatever. Here you can 
order a Banquet more fit for 
angels than for men—but never 
eaten by angels. What does it 
cost you? Maybe the dime or the 
quarter or the paper money you 
put in the basket. Maybe onl 
Ne ti acd a little of voureele 

3ut Suppose you give yourself en- 
tirely, for life—look what you get 
in return! Where else can you get 
so much? 

I got to Marillac House too, the 
west side home of the Sisters of 
Charity. They take care of hun- 
dreds of children. I was accom- 
seep by Police Sergeant John 

artigan of the CrimePrevention 
Bureau, and by 
Bonafacio of Manilla I was in- 
troduced to Miss Bonafacio, who 
is the Philippine equivalent of an 
F.B.I. operative and a lawyer, by 
Dr. Lois Higgins, head of the 
Crime Prevention Bureau. 

In Marillac House I met a 
Chinese girl, a teacher. She be- 
came greatly excited when she 
heard my name. “Impossible!”, 








into Chinese”, she said, “and it 
is a best seller in Formosa. But 
I never, never, never expected 
to meet you in the flesh!” 
One Tremendous Moment 

The Sisters of Charity run a 
“Chess and Chatter Club” in this 
institution. Little chess but lots 
of chatter. Many old people be- 
long to it. Recently two of them, 
a woman of 92 and a man of 95, 
were married. The sisters made 
quite a ceremony of it. But the 
bride’s great triumph came at the 
next meeting of the club. She 
stood up early, long before the 
club was due to disband, and an- 
nounced in a loud proud voice; 
“I’m sorry, but I must go home to 
prepare my husband’s dinner.” 


This, undoubtedly, was the 
greatest moment in all her ninety- 
two years. 


It was a rainy day when I left 
for Birmingham, and the weather 
was turning colder. It was way 
below 0 that day, and people 
talked about it. It was 25 below 
zero in Combermere, but I kept 
my big mouth shut. 

I spent ten days or so with Fr. 
Joseph Raya and his wonderful 
parishioners. The weather was 
balmy, at first. In Greensprings 
Park one morning where dande- 
lions were growing, I saw a crowd 
of robins. They were having a pic- 
nic. Some had brought their own 
worms. Others went around mar- 
keting for supplies. The birds en- 
joyed themselves with all kinds of 
games. They competed especially 
in running and flying. One played 
tug-of-war with a long thin worm. 
Friends attempted to help him, 
but he warned them off. He seem- 
ed determined to have fair play— 
and winner take all. 

There was much bickering be- 
tween birds and worms; mostly 
on the part of the robins. But in 
the end all was peace and har- 
mony; and it was plain that the 
worms had agreed with the birds. 

There were some sunny days, 
but the mercury started down, 
and people complained bitterly. 
Then came _ incredible weather. 
Rain. Sleet. Icy roads. Icy trees. 
Frost and ice on everything. My 
cold continued strong; but I 
could walk every day in the park. 

Pioneer Lay Missions 

In Birmingham I learned that 
the first lay apostles in the 
United States worked in the North 
East city slums as early as 1899; 
and that a number of them went, 
as missionaries, into the state of 
Alabama in 1915 and 1916 .These 
men and women were the follow- 
ers of an unusual priest, Father 
Tom Judge. He believed in daily 
Communion—which was looked 
upon almost as heresy in his day. 
And he believed that lay people, 
ordinary men and women, should 
help in the work of the Church. 
They were, he told them, the suc- 
cessors of the saints; and each 
should try to be a saint, that he 
might make saints of all the 
people with whom he came in 
contact. One who wanted to re- 
form the world must begin with 
his own reformation. 

When Father Judge went South 
he found diabolic opposition. The 
South was bitterly anti-Catholic. 
It hated and feared all Yankees. 
And it fully believed that priests 
had tails and horns. 

It is difficult today to guage 
the hatred that then existed 
against the Church. Whenever 
there was Mass in any little hut or 
chapel, the Ku Klux Klan would 
hurry one of their noisiest brass 
bands to the place. They would 
make frightful music all through 
the Sacrifice. 

People refused to serve priests, 
or known Catholics, in restaurants 
or stores. They attempted to keep 
the post office clerks from giving 
mail to the priest, selling them 
stamps, or taking letters from 
them. They even attacked priests 
viciously. One Vincentian Father, 
a comrade of Fr. Judge, was beat- 
en so terribly he almost died. He 
was in a hospital when he learned 
that a man in another hospital 
was dying, and calling for him. 
He was taken in an ambulance. 
The dying man was a renegade 
Catholic who had been proud to 
wear the hoodlum hood of the 
Klan. He was one of those who 
had beaten the priest. He had 
been hit by a train shortly after 
he struck the priest. Now he was 
sorry. He made his confession and 
died. 

Life in a Corncrib 

Father Judge had been prom- 
ised a House. The Kluxers would 
not let him have it. He found a 
small shack that had once housed 
slaves. He lived there for a time, 
until he had a few Catholics with 
him—friends from “up north.” 
Then he turned the shack into a 
chapel, and lived in a corncrib 
until he could find something 
much better—a chicken coop. He 
also managed to start a school. 

The Klan decreed that any 
child leaving public school for 
any private or religious class- 
room would have to start where 
he left off when he came back to 


fourth grade. : 

Father Judge asked his widowed 
sister to come and take over the 
school. She brought her three 
children with her. They were the 
only pupils. 

Talk about integration; It was 
more bitter then than it is now. 
A Catholic was the most despised 
and dreaded creature on earth. 
A Catholic of any size — even a 
child of five or six—was a men- 
ace to all Southern Christians. 
And a Yankee Catholic . . . there 
were no words to describe the 
danger of corruption he present- 


ed! 
Quiet Catholic Action — 

Many lay apostles drifted into 
the South from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other Yankee 
centers. They worked quietly, 
joyfully, courageously, zealously, 
continuously. The hatred dimmed. 
The Church began to grow, began 
to be accepted, began to make 
itself felt, began to flourish. 
Eventually some of the lay men 
and women became priests and 
brothers and nuns. Father Judge 
organized them into the Mission- 
ary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity and the Missionary Ser- 
vants of the Most Blessed Trinity. 
Locally they are known as 
“Trinitarians.” Father Judge had 
a great devotion to the Trinity, 
and an especial affection for the 
Holy Ghost. 

I spent some hours, one chilly 
night, telling the Sisters about 
the work being done by the lay 
missionaries of Madonna House, 
and listening to what they had 
to tell me about their work. It oc- 
curred to me there was not much 
difference between our organiza- 
tions, and that perhaps we should 
arrange an “exchange-student” 
schedule, to our common benefit. 

A man learns things, eddying 
around. 

I am still eddying. I moved into 
the Texas sunshine recently; and, 
in a few weeks, I shall shilly-shally 
into the dry — and I trust bright 
and sunny — air of Arizona. I am 
learning much in Texas, and per- 
haps I can learn things in Arizona 
too. I expect to be back in Com- 
bermere by Easter. But I am not 
banking on it. When you eddy you 
just eddy, and let the Lord take 
care of you.—and your cold. 


S. O. 5S. 


The first DEPARTURE of our 
Madonna House team TO OUR 
FIRST FOREIGN MISSION is 
just around the corner! ! ! 

In mid-April three members of 
our Apostolate: Miss Gertrude 
Cortens, formerly of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Miss Marite Langlois of 
Montreal, Quebec; and Miss Elsie 
Whitty, R.N. of Scotland will leave 
for the island of Carriacou in the 
Diocese of Grenada, West Indies. 

We have named our new found- 
ation “Our Lady of the Island” for 
all our missions and foundations 
are always named after Mary, 
under whose guidance the whole 
Madonna House Apostolate was 
founded. 

The work of Our Lady of the 
Island Mission group will be 
simple. Miss Whitty, who is a 
graduate nurse and a midwife, 
will look after the dispensary, and 
after maternity cases. There are 
no doctors on this particular is- 
land in residence at present. 

Miss Cortens and Miss Langlois 
will teach catechism and identify 
themselves with the people they 
are going, so joyously, to serve. 
Which simply means an aposto- 
late of Caritas with all its immense 
ramifications. 

Their lives will be one of simple 
poverty, one means of perfect 
identification! 

I have already written much 
about this first foreign mission of 
ours in RESTORATION. I have 
also begged for it throughout the 
past year, explaining the high 
cost of travel from Canada to 
West Indies. ed gerens, too, the 
simple fact that “settling down” 
in the empty house given to us by 
His Lordship, Bishop Field, O.P., 
the Ordinary of the Diocese, will 
take some cash. The diocese itself 
is a missionary one and a very 
poor one in worldly wealth. 

Now—a few weeks before the 
departure WE ARE SHORT OF 
ONE ‘THOUSAND DOLLARS 
needed for the bare necessities. 
Believe me, when I repeat THE 
BARE NECESSITIES, that is why 
I entitled this short article 
“S.0.S.” . . truly, it is of urgency 
and emergency. 

MAY I HOPE THAT IN YOUR 
INFINITE CHARITY you will 
send us of your surplus and per- 
haps for Christ’s sake, of your 
necessities. . of CASH .. DURING 
THIS HOLY SEASON OF LENT. 

For there is no way we can ship 
cheaply anything to the island . . 
hence OUR VITAL NEED THIS 
TIME AND FOR THIS PURPOSE 

















.- IS CASH .. Thank you! .. 


Viking. 314 pages $5 in the USS. 
This is the last book of a great 
newspaperman, a great writer, a 
great man. This is, says the dust 
jacket “the last of the books of 
‘the last of the troubadours’.” I 
like it on the whole. Some parts 
of it I admire. Some parts I rec- 
ognize as enchanted prose as the 
old Fowler—and by saying the 
old Fowler I mean, of course, the 
young Fowler. 

Yet I was disappointed in Sky- 
line, ‘a reporter’s reminiscence 
of the 20’s”; for there is more 
about Damon Runyon in its 
pages than there is about Gene 
Fowler. And Damon Runyon was 
to Gene Fowler—in my estima- 
tion, anyway—as a dry onion is 
to a great fresh peach. Damon 
Runyan haunts the book. He is 
the tallest tower on its skyline. 
And Gene Fowler, who dominated 
New York journalism in the 20’s, 
almost hides himself in that 
tower’s shadow. 

He Is Too Modest 

Gene merely mentions the fact 
that he was at one time the man- 
aging editor of the New York 
“American”. But he does not tell 
how he built up the circulation of 
that old and doddering .news- 
paper, nor how he made it one 
of the brighest sheets in the 
country. He does not tell us of the 
battles he fought against tradi- 
tion, nor how he triumphed over 
the office politics that beset the 
Hearst organization in his day— 
and mine. He is too modest about 
his own accomplishments; and 
too eager to boast about the 
achievements of his friends, es- 
pecially of Runyan. He describes 
only one battle for his readers; 
but he makes it a trivial victory. 

“One day’, he records, “I was 
pressed into service on ‘the rim,’ 
as the copy desk is called. But I 
had enough ingenuity to escape.” 

Many a great reporter has been 
“pressed into service on the rim”, 
especially in the Hearst service— 
so that other men, lesser men per- 
haps, maybe even yes men, may 
have the big assignments, the 
thrills of hunting news and the 
joys of writing it. Many a great 
reporter has been marooned there, 
deliberately and has spent the bal- 
ance of his newspaper life there, 
tending other reporters’ stories. 

Gene knew what was being done 
to him.~He enjoyed himself, put- 
ting on an act, pretending to be a 
dub. He. was as good as any man 
on the rim, and it is possible he 
was better than the man in “the 
slot”, the boss of the copy desk, 
Captain Marryat. (The Cap was 
still there when I came to work 
for the American.) 

Gene As An Actor 

“During my first half-hour on 
the desk”, Gene writes, “I made 
every mistake known to the 
trade, and even improvised a few. 
I had trouble with the copy pen- 
cils. I broke the leads again and 
again. I almost stabbed myself 
with the long-billed scissors—or so 
it would appear. I upset my paste- 
pot. As to the pieces of copy dealt 
me by Captain Marryat, I allow- 
ed mistakes in punctuation, mis- 
spellings, and possibly libelous 
statements to pass . . The captain 
took me to one side. ‘You may 
safely confide in me. Have you 
ever, until today, held a pencil’ 
and a sheet of paper in your 
hand? Can you even read?’ .. I 
left the copy desk forever behind 
me, i? 

The best chapter in the book is 
the last one; and this is a beauti- 
ful bit of writing. This is the real 
Gene Fowler. He is seventy years 
old. He has been ill. He has suf- 
fered much pain. He knows he 
has not long to live. He writes 
serenely, humorously, patiently. 
He writes like a scholar and a 
gentleman, and like one who has 
had a wonderful time in this life 
and hopes to have an even more 
wonderful life when he dies. 

Chasing Thistles 

“When I think of the several 
revisions of view which age 
brings”, he writes, “I wonder if 
I am not now quite another per- 
son than the Mr. Myself of the 
headlong years. Why did I ever 
lose sleep over those huge trifles 
of times past. Why did I squander 
those mornings of fickle spring 
chasing thistles in the wind . .?” 

_It is in this chapter that Gene 
gives us one real glimpse of him- 
self as he was when he chased 
those thistles of the spring. This 
is in his story of Henry Ford and 
the pineapple ice cream sundaes. 
This is the pure Fowler; and there 
is no Runyan in it. Me 

I like especially the last five 
lines of the book. 

“Blow, winds of yesterday. 
Blow across the stripped sands 
where the grassy dunes once dar- 
ed to rise. Sing a wild song of re- 
membrance at the place of the 
lost dunes, where youth once 
stood looking out upon the sea. 

“Till Kingdom Come.” : 

Runyan, or no Runyan, if you can 
afford $5 for a book, buy Skyline. 
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| LIVE ON 
AN ISLAND 


By Catherine Doherty 











The sun falls bright on the 
white snow making it shimmer 
and bringing forth the thousand 
lights hidden in its whiteness that 
almost blinds one if you keep 
looking too long at its glory. 

The sun also casts long shadows 
of trees and bushes upon the snow 
making a thousand patterns on it 
that no artist could really emu- 
late. Though the temperature out- 
side is still below zero these days, 
there is a feeling of spring in the 
air. It lies in the slant of the 
sun, in the color of the hills, and 
in a thousand intangibles, that 
only those who live on the land 
can observe. Truly, my island 
today is a place of beauty of light, 
and of joy. It is trying to teach 
me something new again and I 
have to be silent to hear its voice. 

Recently, in a donation came a 
very large plain cross. It was very 
well made and our men, at my 
request, painted it black and 


nailed it to a lovely, big pine tree} 
that stands right in front of my| 


large windows. So every morning 
when I pull the curtain back, the 


first sight that greets me is the} 
cross, the black cross nailed to a| 


tree. As I contemplate for a few 
minutes of silence, I begin to un- 
derstand what my island is trying 
to teach me these days. 

It is trying to teach me a very 
simple truth . . that the cross is 
not frightening at all when plac- 
ed in its proper surroundings. 
That I should make my soul as 
peaceful as my island is, allowing 
the tree of faith in it to grow as 
tall and as straight and as strong 
as my pine tree is . . then, that 
strong faith of mine will show me 
the secret of the cross and all its 
beauty and the secret of the cross 
is joy, the joy of a soul united to 
the Lord, understanding that 
pain and suffering can easily be 
borne if one loves THE TRE- 
MENDOUS LOVER—THE LORD| 
OF HOSTS. 

The men of our apostolate pre- 
sented me with a lovely Christ- 
mas gift, a beautiful, old-fashion- 
ed . . old world shrine, decorated 
with a lovely colorful design and 
topped with a little yellow cross 
that sets off most beautifully the 
dark wood of which it is made. 
This shrine was nailed as a sur- 
prise to me onto another tree, 
facing my lovely black cross. 

Driftwood Madonna 

In it stands a wooden Virgin, 
carved by a retired seaman, from 
driftwood which he found on the 
seashore in Portland, Oregon 
where he lives. He never took any 
carving lessons, but the statue is 
a thing of beauty and lovely 
proportions, with the exquisite 
sheen of wood that has been pol- 
ished by the waves of the sea 
and by long summers of warm 
sunshine. 

Everytime I come unto my is- 
land, I can see Our Lady stand- 
ing in her new shrine, blending 
with the woods all around about 
her. At her feet is the birds’ feed- 
ing station that brings them con- 
stantly down from their hide- 
outs in the trees. Often they perch 
on Our Lady’s shrine as if to 
teach me even as the island does 
that the only way, the quickest 
way to find Jesus is through Mary 
. . White snow, bringing forth its 
glory under the rays of the sun. . 
tree shadows making intricate, 
lovely patterns on the snow 
spelling out the beauty, mercy, 
the goodness and wonder of God. 
Trees lifting themselves into the 
skies to chant their prayers to the 
Lord. A cross to look at, a shrine 
to pray before, and birds and wild 
animals, little ones, to act as 
mentors, as teachers to me. Such 
is the wealth that my island gives 
me. Such is the wealth that it bids 
me to bring across my little, old- 
fashioned bridge to the world. 

Simple truths, silently impart- 
ed, for me to write about. That is 
what my island teaches me today. 





Cooking with Mary 


Worried about Lenten fare and 
slim budgets? Well, here are a 
few ideas taken from my home- 
land that might help. 

Fresh Cabbage Pie 
1 yeast cake 
Y% cup warm water 
¥% cup shortening 
1 cup milk (warm) 
2 eggs 
% cup water 
2 tbsps. sugar 
1% tsp. salt 
7% cups flour é 
Soften yeast cake in % cup 











warm water. Add shortening to 


1 cup milk and warm together. 
Beat eggs slightly and mix with 


the milk and add % cup water, 


mix and let rise about % hour. 
Add another 4% cups flour and 
mix well again. Let rise again and 
punch down a couple of times. 
Then put on floured board and 
divide into four. Roll each piece 
out into a circle and put in the 
cabbage, filling, spreading to the 
edge. Pick up edges and bring to- 
ward center, sealing so that no 
cabbage shows. Set aside to rise 
for about % hour, then turn over 
on board and press down with 
heel of hand, working from center 
toward edge, to make a circle 10 
to 12 inches in diameter, or as 
thick as you want it. Bake on 
greased cookie sheet about 20 
minutes at 375 degrees. 
Cabbage Filling: 

5 lb head of cabbage 
2 tbsp. salt 
¥% cup oil or other shortening 

Chop the head of cabbage. Add 
the salt and let stand % hour. 
Squeeze all the juice out. In a 
frying pan, put % cup oil or 
shortening. Put in cabbage and 
fry about % hour, stirring con- 
tinually until light brown. Then 
let cool. 











An Upper Room 
In Portland 











Stella Maris House, Portland, 

Oregon We often sing 
a Communion hymn “O Thou 
Who at Thy first Eucharist 
didst pray that all Thy 
Church might be forever one... 
grant that we may one bread, one 
body be, in this blessed Sacra- 
ment of Unity”. This unity seems 
very tangible in our tiny chapel 
at Stella Maris with a simple 
table for an altar in the center of 
the room facing the people. It is 
a tremendous experience to be so 
close to the altar and priest, to 
see and hear all of the Mass, to 
be able to participate as fully as 
possible in offering the sacrifice. I 
often think of the early Christians 
gathered in homes, or the cata- 
combs, a small group united in 
love, praising God and offering 
the most meaningful sacrifice in 
the world. 
This is especially true on feast- 
days when some of our friends 
join us. We can squeeze (and it 
really is a squeeze) 25 into the 
chapel, completely surrounding 
the altar. One of the most im- 
pressive feasts is Holy Thursday. 
The sun is setting so the upper 
room (our chapel is on the second 
floor) is filled with its glow. Each 
of us before entering places our 
host in the ciborium offering our- 
selves and all we are to the Father 
with His Son. The men sing the 
Proper but everyone joins in for 
the rest of the Mass — we “sing 
from the heart . . . that’s what 
counts”. .Our apostolic young 
priest friend who says these spe- 
cial Masses for us gives a simple 
homily. Then Father begins to 
wash and kiss the feet of the 
twelve. Once again the diversity 
and unity of the Mystical Body 
shines forth. They are twelve 
youngish apostolic men from all 
walks of life—married, single, 
workers, students, professional 
men, Negro, white. Men who give 
of themselves constantly to 
Christ in others because Christ 
gave Himself even unto death for 
them. As the Mass continues unit 
of heart and mind fills the tiny 
room—We ARE one with Christ 
in His Sacrifice. At Communion 
the “Ubi Caritas” bursts forth 
with a renewed meaning for each 
one to carry this love with him 
into the round of people and little 
things which make up everyone’s 
life— 


Lasting Supper 

To continue this wonderful 
feast of love and unity of Holy 
Thursday, the day of days on 
which to remember and under- 
stand what the Mass is, we have 
a Paschal meal. Earlier in the 
afternoon friends have come to 
help decorate the school hall next 
door, tables are set, food brought 
and prepared. Each one who 
comes to share the meal also 
shares in the preparations, either 
by providing food—the roasted 
lamb, the bitter herbs, the fruit, 
bread and wine, or helping with 
the work before and after. The 
group gathers after Mass in our 
Chapel and in the Parish Church- 
es. 

During the Paschal meal, 
which we try as much as possible 
to have like the meal Christ ate 
with His apostles, we explain the 
symbolism of each food tying to- 
gether the Old and New Testa- 
ments—the pene oe of Christ 
and His fullfillment of them, re- 
vealing God the Father’s tremen- 
dous love for His people preparing 
them for His Son, and the Son’s 
return of love for the Father and 
us, giving us a share in the 
Father’s life and showing us the 
way to the Father. The wine is 
blessed and passed, each person 
receiving their wine from the same 
bowl. The blessed bread is like- 


way of showing our union and 
unity in Christ. 

Toward the end of the meal we 
read Christ’s discourse at His Last 
Supper — His prayer of love and 
unity. A final blessing from our 
“other Christ”. The meal is over. 
Each of us goes out to share the 
“good news” of Christ and His 
love. 

Each year different families 
come. Those who have participat- 
ed one year then begin to have a 
similar meal in their own homes 
for friends and neighbors—“That 
the world may know that Thou 
hast sent Me, and that Thou hast 
loved them even as Thou hast 
loved Me’’. 














The Pilgram 
Virgin’s Passing 
By J. T. 











Queen of the Universe 

Is not the greatest title 
Humanity has unfurled, 

But, playing with the sun, 
Mary has come visiting 

Her ancient residence, the world, 
Beckoning each little one. 


Leave your toys 

There in the nurseries 
Of your lesser selves 
And come! 

Lift your thoughts 
From workaday shelves 
And be won! 


Invoking the social reality 

Of the eternal wedding feast 
The Mother of Humanity 
Proposes the gift of peace 

In an era ridden by its beast. 


Heavenly seas of grace 
Shallow in our byways, 
Glance over our hedges 
Troubled motherly eyes 
Lifting horizons to hope 

In the amendment of our lives. 


Tomorrow when they come 
Who shroud the cause 
Of hosts unborn with lies, 
Turn deaf, walk dumb 


Y|In this white cloud of knowing 


Beneath the lethal skies. 
War is the punishment 
Our deeds have won. 


Then gather here 

And wing south 

As all manner of birds 
When the blasts appear. 


Drenched by torrents 
From on high, 

There is blessed relief 
Nursing virginal truths 
As flattened unbelief 

Is lifted from its grooves. 


Channeled in prayer beads 
Well jewelled in mystery 
Of lowly, loving deeds, 
God’s brief history, 
Artisan wells of cleansing 
Rise among the reeds. 


Minister to brothers in 

And imbibe honorable riches, 
Before the Immaculate 

Lay aside your gags, 

From the heart ejaculate 

New entry in the age 

From a flowing center of time 
On everlasting pilgrimage. 


Even as graciously 

As she scatters his crumbs 
Giving their joy release 
This Matron of Galilee 
Sweeps spaciously. 


O gently bending 

Mother of Godliness, 

In passing, 

Your flowing train 

Hallows nature’s hard paths 
Of defeat and pain. 

In — movements 
Wider than our gaze 

This planting trust 





ARIZONA'S 
BLUE DOOR 


By Catherine Maynard 











Casa de Nuestra Senora, 
Winslow, Arizona — All Madonna 
Houses have a_ blue door, 
through which walk many, 
many people. All Madonna 
Houses have many stories to 
tell about those who walk through 
that door. Let me introduce you 
to some who came through ours 
one day not too long ago. 

Before breakfast was finished, 
two ladies came to ask about the 
clothing room. Most of them know 
when we are opened and at what 





important, so often they come too 
early. A little later in the morn- 
ing three young men came in. For 
weeks they have been coming 
almost daily, and are beginning to 
feel right at home _ in their 
Mother’s house. They are jobless 
and bored, but very anxious to be 
busy and working. This is the 
place to find lots of work, but the 
pay is almost nil. A cup of coffee, 
a little conversation, our friend- 
ship and our love. They have built 
us shelves, from donated third- 
grade lumber; they’ve dug trench- 
es where we will transplant some 
shrubs; they’ve built’ us a shed 
for the storage of garden tools 
(again from bits and scraps of 
lumber)—and in between jobs 
more coffee and more talk. One 
learns much about the thoughts, 
and dreams and desires of these 
young men in those informal, 
friendly moments. They are job- 
less, but they are not lazy—not 
these! Know it or not their 
thoughts and words reveal a deep 
desire for the “good life’. Where 
will they find it? Must they leave 
home, family, friends? What is 
the solution for these who prefer 
their small hometown to some 
thing bigger, more exciting and 
| far away? Work and opportunity 
|seem non-existent here. We have 
| another cup of coffee and we talk 
‘some more. Still we come to no 
‘conclusion, still no job is found 
| (though they begin each day look- 
| ing and asking)... 

Blue Daze 


As they left, in almost the same 
breath, another face came in. An- 
other problem, another story. This 
time a woman comes to bring our 
attention to the plight of her 
neighbor. Please do something to 
help, she asks. The father has 
been out of work for over a month 
with pneumonia. The mother’s leg 
has been in a cast for almost two 
months and she is not able to| 
work. There are five children to be} 
fed and there hasn’t been a bit | 
of money in the house since the | 
father got sick. Food is sent over 
(as it had been twice before) but) 
food gets eaten and the problem 
remains. Questions are asked) 
about the benefits supposedly | 
given at this man’s place of em- 
ployment. It sounds as if some--| 
thing is wrong, because a tele-| 
phone call or two reveals that the | 
company makes provisions for sick | 
pay. You suddenly realize how 
many tragedies eixst because) 
simple little people are not always} 
aware of their rights and do not| 
know how to go after them. A 
little information, a telephone 
call and the neighbor goes away, 
equipped to help solve the prob- 
lem. 





” 


“Suffer the Children... 


During the afternoon hours, the 
door has opened and closed doz- 
ens of times, as the Children’s Li- 
brary does a booming business 
after school. Each child carries out 
two or three books, but only after 
they have colored sometimes, or 
moulded clay, or blown bubbles or 
talked much. We know that they 
come as much for the love, at- 
tention and fun we always try to 
give as they do for the books. 
Sometimes we read a story or two. 
Did you notice that we had over 
twenty today? 

At some point between this and 
supper the door opens to a flood 
of tears. Yes, sometimes people 
come to “just cry”. Problems be. 
yond our ability to solve, but 
never, I hope, beyond our love and 
understanding. A young mother, 
lonely, weak, tragic pours out with 
the tears, a story ages old. We cal- 
led a doctor, but we knew, as he 
knew that the help she needs is 
more specialized—and hard to get 
here—so he said simply, “listen 
to her, give her lots of coffee, and 
love her”. 

Room in the Inn 

We had hardly started supper 
the same evening, when a jalopy 
with an out of state license drove 
into the yard. A young tired man 
came through the door. His 
story is not novel. Stranded, with- 
out money, and no destination 
(just anyplace where he can find 
a job). He had heard in town 
that we might have a “change of 
clothes” for him. At first glance it 
was obvious that he needed more 


hours. Time, somehow isn’t too) 
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|invited him for a bowl of soup. He 
|brought in his even younger wife 
and a 10 month old baby. After 
jeating, we offered them a hot 
bath, and found that change of 
‘clothing. Our Lady started the 
‘wheels turning. A few telephone 
}calls and someone offered a bed) 
|for the night. For the past week 
'they had been sleeping along the 
|side of the road, by a twig fire. . 
‘sleeping under the stars is not 
‘glamorous and romantic on a 


jrope that was there then Josefa 
and I were laughing very much 
because I fell down. 


“Thank you very much for 


planning to make the party. I en- 
joyed it especially the pinata and 
the musical chairs. It was hard 
work for all of you trying to put 
in the party as much as all you 
could this morning. Well, I think 
that is the end. God bless you. 
Your friend, Tomas.” 





wintry cold night. Another tele- 
phone call and someone offered 
|to fill his tank up with gasoline. 
|This is not really a solution to 
|their problem, but they did find| 
an oasis in the desert for a night. 

While this little family is get- 





The Penny 
Pinchers Again 








ting settled in one place, another 
knock comes to the door. An In- 
dian couple and two children 
stand there, cold and destitute 
after a three hour ride in the 
back of an open truck from the 
reservation. The husband is sick, 
they are all cold and tired, and 
the daughter they came in to visit 
is out of town for the weekend. 
Another snack, and a chair by 
the stove, to warm up .. There is 
not a ride for them back to the 
reservation, and they are too cold 
and weary to walk to their nearest 
relatives about two miles away. 
Over a second cup of coffee we 
talk of many things, more person-| 
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WHO?—The Penny Pinchers 
WHAT?—Laics Aiding Home 


and Foreign Missions 


PURPOSE & INTENT — For- 


warding Your Pennies to the Poor 
in Christ 


APPROVAL — Propagation of 


the Faith, Father W. Dean, Di- 
rector 1543 N. Prospect Avenue, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


LOCATION—P.O. Box 1958, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ESTABLISHED—1956 by Men 


of the Milwaukee Post Office 


This group have found that 
hey are able to supply D.DS. 
ablets for 100 pennies to take 


al problems, more unsolvable sit-|Care of one leper for one year in 


uations. Warmed for the mount, |t 
we drive them to their relative’s 
house. 

And at Night 

It is evening, but the door 
doesn’t have a “closing” time. We 
are all sipping a cup of tea, when 
we hear approaching footsteps 
and this time the door opens to 
admit one who finds nighttime, 
an especially hard time. A hard 
time to resist temptation (and 
says so). A hard time to keep oc- 
cupied. A hard time to be alone 
(and that is why he has come). 

Another cup of coffee, another 
troubled heart. This one though 
doesn’t open up as easily as some 
of the others. So instead of listen- 
ing, we share our own laughter, 
our own conversation or maybe a 
game we are about to play. Love 
can be given in a million differ- 
ent ways. 

B wrote once, “ every child born 
of woman has the imprint of the 
face of Christ on his soul’. Some- 
times that imprint has grown hazy 
or unclean to our eyes, but when 
the knock comes, the “eyes of our 
faith” must see His Face each 
time the door is opened. 


| TEXAS PARTY 


By M. Williamson 











—-—_ 








All work and no play makes a 
catechism teacher’s life dull ! ! 
It makes discovering the ‘Good 
News” of Christ’s message too 
much like going to school for the 
child. So we had a party. And 
what a party it was! Armed with 
many games and toys given to us 
by our benefacicis, We .urned the 
three adobe rocm., where we 
teach catechism inio chree rooms 
in a fairyland, or so they seemed 
to our wide-eyed youngsters. 
Mothers proudly prese:.:ted cakes 
with colorful, scrump:uous frost- 
ings, and hot bubodling cocoa. 





he missions! 
Pennies for the Missions 


I am only a poor little penny, 
Maybe not of much value to you; 
But, if you send me around to the 


Missions, 


You'll be surprised at the things 


I can do. 


Although I’m unloved and 


unnoticed, 


And sometimes feel rather forlorn, 
I’m willing to go where they send 


me, 


Even tho’ I am small, brown and 


worn. 


I would travel to faraway 


countries 


(Where the natives all think I’m 


a gem), 


And am still trying hard to be 


useful 


Though I’m thrown round again 


and again. 


So make up your mind just to use 


me— 


For I’m valued where things are 


“a must” 


And am proud of the message I 


carry 


And the words are .. “In God Do 


We Trust”. 

















Three home made Pinata were 
made ready. Children appeared 
in their fanciest, Sunday clothes 
and all the ribbons and jewelery 
they could find. And the party 











began. 

Perhaps you, dear reader, 
would like to hear about this 
party from the children them- 
selves. The fourth and fifth grad- 
ers wrote their teachers letters. 
Here are their own words: 

“IT am very thankful with you 
all. And I like our party very 
much. All the toys were very won- 
derful too. But where I like best 
was the pinata. 

“Well, I liked the pinata. I laugh 
when Rey Olivas’ turn to hit the 
pinata. When he broke the stick 
to hit the pinata that is where I 
laugh. The pinata was very full 
of candy.” 

“T am writing you'll this. few 
lines just to tell you’ll hallow and 
to tell you’ll that the party was 
nice but I didn’t see the pinata 





Staff Worker James W 


because we were going to Pecos. 
But on the fish pond I got a book 
about Cinderall. I read it to my 
mother and father and they laugh 
and laugh about it. I read it in 
English and then in Spanish.” 

“Thank you for let us play in 
that game and thank you for the 
candys that we eat from the 
pinata. And thank all of you for 
giving us some chocolate and 
cake. And so I think that’s all 
so good-bye. 

“IT am sorry because I didn’t 
went to the party. But I was not 
here, I was in Pecos and I 
couldn’t go to the party. Every- 
one told me that is was so fun. 
But ask them that I was not here. 

“T like the party very much. I 
haven’t see any party like that 
and when we broke the pinata 
Gloria was under getting all the 
candies then. I ran to the other 


Guinan is a native of Dearborn, 
Michigan, where he attended 
Sacred Heart Parish and School 
After-taking Philosophy at the 
University of Detroit, he spent 
four years in the United States 
Navy. 

The work of Interracial Justice 
attracted him, and he joined 





Friendship House in the States, 
York City. He was then transfer- 
red to Washington, D.C., where 
for seven years he was the Direct- 
or of the Pater Claver Center. 

He joined the Madonna House 
Apostolate in 1959, and became 
a Staff Workr in 1960. At pres- 
ent he is studying the specialized 
Catholic Action Movements in 
Portland, Oregon. 

His unfailing humor, and deep 
dedication, have endeared him 
to all he meets. The pipe, and 





politics (slightly Democratic) are 





Scatters seeds of birthright 


ise shared by all present, each 
si J : In the dust. 


. Add to yeast mix- : 
sugar and salt. A y, breaks off his own piece. One more 


ture. Then add 3 cups flour and 











than a change of clothes, so we| pinata then I fell down in the'his trade mark! 
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THE FAMILY 
APOSTOLATE 


Rey. John T. Callahan 














A recent press release from the 
Christian Family Movement (100 
W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Il- 
linois) points out that C.F.M. 
families during 1960 have enter- 
tained more than 5,000 inter- 
national students and visitors and 
that they have sponsored over 250 
Dutch-Indonesian refugee fami- 
lies for entry into the United 
States. ' . 

A summer meeting of this group 
will be held at the University of 
Notre Dame and in the auditori- 
um of the St. Mary’s College, on 
August 25-26-27. 

They also announce that they 
have been accorded an affiliated 
status in the National Council of 
Catholic Men and Women in the 
Department of Lay Organizations 
in the National Catholic Welfare 
Council in Washington, D.C. In 
this new arrangement they will 
be known as a Specialized Lay 
Apostolate. 


Continuing to quote from the 
excellent book, “MASTER YOUR 
TENSIONS AND ENJOY LIVING 
AGAIN” by Dr. George Stevenson 
and Harry Milt, reprinted with 
the permission of the publishers, 
Prentice-Hall of Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, we appended the fol- 
lowing advice for parents: _— 
“Special Times in a Child’s Life” 

“There are times in a child’s 
life—minor or major crises—when 
he’s apt to feel particularly upset 
and insecure and when he’s es- 

cially in need of your patience, 

dness and love. Here are some 
of them: 

when your child has 
through a wearing illness 

when he hurts himself badly 

when he’s gone through a 
frightening experience 

when he goes to the hospital 

when either parent is sick 

when either parent is away for 
an unusually long time 

when a new baby comes into 
the family 

when your family moves to a 
new neighborhood 
when your child is having trouble 

with his friends 

when he starts school 

when he’s having trouble in 
school 

“Some children can take a jolt 
better than others. But even the 
most confident and secure chil- 
dren may be shaken up emotion- 
ally when subjected to a painful 
experience, or when thrust into 
new and unfamiliar surroundings. 
Under such circumstance, they are 
apt to be fearful, timid, unsure of 
themselves, and unhappy. To get 
reassurance, they demand much 
more attention — and THEY 
SHOULD GET IT. There are some 
children who have too much self- 
control to show their fear and un- 
happiness, and so it becomes the 
parent’s job to be on the alert and 
to come forward with extra af- 
fection and attention, even 
though the child may not make 
an open bid for it. 

When Children Need Love 
the Most 


“From birth to the age of six, 
the child has to meet a great 
many demands and make a great- 
er number of readjustments. It is 
during these early years, particu- 
larly, that the child is in need of 
love and emotional support to 
help him through peroids of 
stress. 

“From the age of six to the age 
of twelve or thirteen, the seas of 
childhood are relatively calm. As 
he enters this period, the child is 
already in possession of most of 
the basic mental and bodily skills 
he’s going to use for a number of 
years. He’s learned how to get 
along with other children and 
adults and how to take care of 
himself. He’s gotten over the 
minor shock of starting school, 
and by now he’s starting to en- 
joy using his energy, skill and 
talents in the new, adventurous 
world of grade school. New and 
more difficult games and lessons 
are a challenge and he gets plea- 
sure out of mastering them. He 
now has two ‘home bases’—his 
home and school—and in each he 
has a feeling of belonging, of 
being wanted and _ protected. 
While his responsibilities as an in- 
dividual keep on growing both at 
home and at school, he is still 
relatively care-free, with no im- 

rtant decisions to make. 

other, Dad, teacher and the 
school soa take care of all 
this for , 

“But then comes the age of 
twelve or thirteen and a new 
phase of life begins—adolescence. 
Adolescence used to be a harm- 
less dictionary word describing a 
period of growth and develop- 
ment. Today it is a word that 
sends parents running for the 
dance book or a pa 

own 


been 


child-gui 
atrist. Parents have been 


|not’’? 


to await the approach of their 
children’s adolescence with ter- 
ror. A grandmother recently made 
this comment: ‘Thank the Lord 
I brought up my children before 
there was such a thing as adoles- 
cence.’ 

“The fact is that adolescence is 
for many youngsters a period of 
great disturbance and turbulence. 
It is a “shook-up’ and ‘mixed-up’ 
period—a period of conflict when 
a struggle goes on between the 
mind and emotions of a child and 
the mind and emotions of an 
adult emerging within the same 
body. In the unpredictable be- 
havior of the adolescent you some- 
times see evidence of the grown- 
up, at other times evidence of the 
child, and most of the time evi- 
dence of something that is neither 
being. Yet it is during this period, 
when they are least easy to take 


that your children need your 
love and _ understanding the 
most.” 


LOVE LETTER 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Will Your Son, Christ, someday 
say to the proprietor of that res- 
taurant; “I was a Negro, and 
hungry; I went to your place to 
eat; I had money to pay for any- 
thing I liked; but you threw me 
out; depart from me. .I know you 





And what will He, Your Son, 
say to the priest and those with 
him, who sang hymns and pa- 
triotic songs, who stood for 
equality and justice and for love? 
Will He not repeat some of His 
beatitudes to them? Will He not 
welcome them? Will He not say 
to them, “What you did for the 
least of these, My brethren, you 
did for Me?” 

I marveled, for some time after 
dinner, at this spectacle so rare 
to me. Negro men, women, and 
children, sitting at the tables all 
about me, enjoying themselves— 
as You want them to do, God— 
and nobody taking any kind of of- 
fense! I had never seen anything 
like this in the north or the east 
or the west, and I have been 
travelling in Pullmans all over 
the United States and Canada for 
fifty years or more. 

Away Down South 





I might add, Lord, that I have 
never been in a convent anywhere 
in the north or east or west where 
Negro nuns took equal part with 
their white sisters in all the rit- 
ual and routine of the day—but 
then there are so many convents 
I have never visited! So I cannot 
say there is more real integra- 
tion in the South than in any 
other section of the U.S.A. I just 
know there IS real integration 
below the Mason-Dixon line. 

And of course I remember Cath- 
erine, the woman You gave me, 
if “remember” is the right word. 
It probably is not the right word 
at all, since she is so constantly 
on my mind. I remember many 
things about her, looking at the 
snowy landscape in front of Your 
rectory, and _ thinking the 
thoughts I cannot help but think 
as I read Your letter. 

She was fighting for inter- 
racial justice when I first met 
her, twenty years ago and more. 
She fought it valiantly, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with a few 
friends, sometimes with a little 
army of devoted young men and 
women. 

This was in New York, in Har- 
lem. People called her filthy 
names because she maintained 
that the Negro was the equal of 
any other man, and as much en- 
titled to all the good things of 
the world. People denounced and 
persecuted her. People blessed her 
and called her a saint. People gave 
her the work of their hands and 
hearts and minds. Some people 
gave her themselves. She was one 
of the pioneers in the fight for 
the complete integration of the 
Negro. 

The Curtain Wavers 

Today she fights for the integra- 
tion of the North American In- 


prised when he succeeded. 

Now, Lord, as I am about to 
finish this letter, the sun has come 
out; and the trees and the bushes 
are weeping their guilt away. The 
cactus, the carnations, and the 
rose bushes are also wet with 
tears. The-snow on the ground is 
stealing away stealthily, soaking 
deep into the earth. 

Love Melts Hate 

The sun of love is waiting, like 
so many gorgeous rainbows, be- 
hind the curtain of ignorance and 
hate that still blots out the moun- 
tains of reason You have created 
in men’s minds. It will break 
through that curtain, eventually; 
and it will melt all the hatred it 
can find. Love that is stronger 
than death is many times stronger 
than hate. 

And love makes the rainbows I 
see, dimly still, beyond that gauzy 
curtain. The love of cloistered 
nuns. The love of a cardinal and 
a bishop and a priest. The love of 
people standing in front of a sul- 
len restaurant and singing hymns 
and patriotic songs. The love of 
the woman who founded Friend- 
ship House, and then Madonna 
House. The love of all those in her 
apostolate, lay men, lay women, 
and priests. And the love of many 
other people in many other parts 
of the world. 

Thanks for Your letter written 
in the snow. The mountains are 
already beginning to appear. I 
can see their outlines faintly for 
the curtain has thinned. It is time 
I finished my letter to You, and 
go out to walk in Your sun—in the 
warmth and the light of Your love. 

Bye now, God—and if it would 
make any sense to You I’d also say 
“God bless You!’’ Write me soon 
again. Your Eddie. 


WAS EXALTED 
ASA 
YPRESSTREE 
ON 
OUNTOION 











One Man's Scrap is 
Another Man's Gold 


By Catherine Doherty 











Our Shipping and Receiving De- 
partment and the man in charge 
of it have, I found out, many 
needs such as heavy cords to pack 
packages with that go out to the 
poor, into far away missions, or 
to send needed supplies to our 
own far-flung missions. 

Twine, too, is desperately need- 
ed by it and him for smaller 
parcels, the kind of sturdy twine 
that will not break and tape that 
is called “FILAMENT TAPE” is 
needed too. Seems it hold cartons 
together better than anything 
else. If you have an extra crow- 
bar to open boxes with and spe- 
cial pliers to get nails out of box- 
es that come to us, we would be 
grateful for all of these . . Inci 
dentally, the cord and twine do 
not need to be new, you could 
save the ones you receive yourself, 
or maybe in your basements or 
workshops there is some that 
hasn’t been used. 

Take for instance clothesline 
cord. Every home used to have lots 
of it and now with automatic 
dryers, so many don’t hang their 
wash out. We could use that cord. 

We're still looking for wool 
remnants to knit with. It seems 
babies keep coming and need 
warm things and warm woolen 
blankets. Old men still need socks 
and school children, mittens and 
socks too. 

Books—children’s books for our 
bookmobile — good wholesome, 
clean reading, Catholic or secular 
—for it, and for a few schools and 
a little community library that is 
being established in a small town- 


dian, the Negro, the Jew, the for-| spi 


eigner, and all the other people 
who feel themselves cast out of 
the general social life of Canada 
and the United States. She fights 
against bias and prejudice every- 
where. She fights against injust- 
ice, poverty, ignorance, neglect, 
helplessness, di e, degenera- 
tion, avarice, and sins of all kinds. 
Indeed I remember her, God. 
,And You alone know how many 
of those nuns in your wonderful 
“love nest in the south” remember 
her. tan alone wea how many 
are ere, perpetually adori 
You, because of er . iis 
The screen in front of the 
mountains began to waver a 
little while ago, Lord. It became 
not a screen at all, but a filmy 
curtain. Back of it, trying to shine 
through it, I thought I saw an 
uncounted number of bright rain- 
bows. I knew, of course, there 
were no rainbows there. I knew 
that what I saw was the risen 
sun trying to look through that 








Rosaries and holy pictures and 
religious articles that you might 
not need are always welcome and 
we still are looking for paints and 
brushes and all other artists’ 
Supplies as well as notions. 
The men in our workshop came 
to see me the other day and this 
is what they are praying for . . 
All sizes of machine drills from 
1/16” to 1” taps and dies from 
“4” to 1” in both coarse and fine 
threads. They are also hoping that 
mae oe has a “T” wrench 
rive the tops on all ol 
stocks. . Three 


When it comes down to hard 
brass tacks, I found out that they 
frankly want any kind of ma- 
chine anep tool and that the con- 
ditions of the tools do not mat- 
ter for they are expert in regrind- 
ing and refixing tools. 

I do not know who the patron 
of machine shops is so I am 
praying for all the saints that 
ever worked in there to get our 
men what they want for it is truly 
hard to run a machine shop with- 
out proper tools. 





curtain, And so I was not sur- 


FAMILIES 
NEED LIBRARIES 


There is no denying it “Johnny 
still doesn’t read”. Perhaps be- 
cause he is not exposed to reading 
as a pleasure, a joy and an ex- 
citing adventure. 

Maybe mother and father don’t 
read too much. Maybe the T.V. 
engrosses everybody and the good 
old days of family reading aloud 
which are one of the most cherish- 
ed memories of the older genera- 
tion have vanished from our 
North American scene? 

If so, why not reinstate it? We 
bring back old liturgical customs 
and our hearts are gladdened by 
their revival and God comes 
closer to the family through them. 

So why not revive the good, old 
custom of reading aloud for a few 
minutes before bedtime? Hun- 
dreds of committees of parents 
work against our horrible comic 
books and all the smutty liter- 
ature on which children spend 
their easily gotten pennies, 
quarters and dimes. This is all to 
the good . . but in the meantime, 
Johnny has nothing to take the 
place of the comics and the rest 











able to him. For few Catholic 
for adults or children. 

Yet if children saw books lying 
around or tidily marshalled on a 
shelf accessible to them, someday, 
some rainy cold, dull winter day, 
the normal curiosity of youth 
would lead them to investigate 
that new and enchanting world 
of books that would then be so 
close at hand. 

There is, of course, one difficulty 
that must be solved. Namely, the 
price of books. In our days, they 
are expensive. Yet there is an av- 
enue that few parents have 
thought about. In every city of 
any size and even in small towns, 
there are usually second-hand 
shops where for a few cents you 
can build yourself a library both 
for children and for adults. It is 
worth investigating for it is a 
ready solution to that all-import- 
ant question of exposing Johnny 
to books so that on his own he 
might be really able to READ. 

However, if you live far from 
any big city or if in your city or 
town second hand book stores are 
hard to locate, well, allow Ma- 
donna House to help you. 

It so happens that our many 
benefactors donate us many 
books for our adults, our children 
and youth library and our refer- 
ence library. Amongst these books 
there are some that we have in 
duplicate and also others that 
are known by the name of 
“antique” or old books. 

These are not really all an- 
tique, some are, but we are speak- 
ing in this article about children’s 
books. Some other time we will 
tell you the treasures we have for 
the adult mind. Now we want to 
discuss good, wholesome inter- 
esting, classical, semi-classical 
story books for children and 
young pople. Below are a list of 
them. For a few dollars any in- 
terested group of parents can get 
themselves a nice little children’s 
library. All you have to do is to 
send your written order with a 
covering check or money order 
and we will mail you the books. 
Simple? Yet, it may change the 
life of your child. 


Ages 5—9 


The Brownies—The Land of Lost 
Toys. Juliana Horatia Ewig, 50c 

Dear Little Dog. No Author, 15c 

The Diverting History of John 
Gilpin. Wm. Cowper, 30c. 

The Dolls That Talked. Tudor 
Jenks, 50c. 

The Educated Pig. Monica Walk- 
er, 30c. 

Gone Is Gone. Wanda Gag, 30c. 

eye Household Fairy Tales, 

Henry Hare’s Earthquake, Dor- 
othy Clews, 30c. 

IN THE CLOSED ROOM. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, 1.00 

The Knot the Squirrel Tied. Al- 
iston Uttley, 50c. 

Little Bo-Peep. Drawings by Les- 
lie Brooks, 25ce: 

The Little Family. Lois Lenski, 10c 

...Little Grey Rabbit’s Christmas, 
Alison Uttley, 50c. 

A Little Maid in Toyland. Adah 
Louise Sutton, 30c. 

Little Miss Pink at the Great 
House. Rodney Bennett, 50c. 

Memoirs of a London Doll. 30c 

The Milkmaid, 20c. 

Mr. Buffin and Mr. Crikey. Robert 
Hartman, 75c. 

— The Mouse. Lady Moreton, 


Peter Rabbit and the Little Boy. 
Linda Stevens Almond, 30c. 

A Pint of Judgment. Elizabeth 
Morrow, 25c 

The Queen of Hearts 30c. 

Ride A Cock Horse to Banbury 
Cross, 20c. ' 

A Shaggy Dog 50c. 

Sing a Song for Sixpence 30c. 

The Song of the Bird Sung. 10c. 

The Speckledy Hen. Alison Utiley 





of the unsuitable literature avail-| 


homes have little libraries either | 


The Tale of Jemima Puddle-Duck. 
Beatrix Potter 30c 

The Tale of Thepie and the 
Patty-Pan. Beatrix Potter, 30c 

The Tale of Pigling Bland. Beatrix 
Potter, 30c. 

The Tale of Timmy Tiptoes, Beat- 
rix Potter, 30c. 

Three Little Kittens Who Lost 
Their Mittens, Ruth Kauffman, 
15c. 

Three Little Pigs. 10c 

Where Have you Been, 15c. 

Ages 9—14 

Aesop’s Fables, 50c. 

Andersen’s Fairy ..Tales, 
Christian Andersen 1.00 

Andy The Acrobat. Peter T. Hark- 
ness, 50c. 

L’Auberge de _  Tlange-Gardien. 
Mme. La Comtesse de Segur 1.00 

The Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings. L. T. Mead & Robert 
Eustache 1.00. 

La Bergere de Beauvallon, Steph- 
anie Ory, 25c. 

The Cave by the Beech Fork. H. 

S. Spalding, S. J. 50c. 

The Errand Boy. Horatio Alger, 
Jr., 75c. 

Every Man in His Place, 1.00 

Ezekiel, Lucy Pratt, 75c 

La Fortune de Gaspard. Mme. La 
Comtesse De Segur 1.00 

Frank Harper or Beginning of 


Hans 





Tale of Samuel Whiskers 

(3 copies) 

Tale of Squirrel Nutkin 

(2 copies) 

The Tale of the Pie and The 

Pattyl Pan (2 copies) 

The Tale of Tom Kitten 
Tale of Two Bad Mice (3 copies) 

Each book is only 50 cents and 
there are 17 books in that series; 
$9 for the series which is quite 
a bit of money, but if you want 
to buy the whole series, we will 
let you have it for half that price, 
$5. Or take the little set of simi- 
lar books for again young fry: 
Look Pleasant. Compiled by M. A. 

Donahue, 75c. _ 

The Last of the Mohicans, James 

Fenimore Cooper, 75c. 

Playtime Frolics, 75c. 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
75c. 

The whole set is for 2.50. 

Or that English lovely type of 
children’s books. $4.00 for nine 
books or $1 each, if bought sep- 
arately: 

A Frog He would a-Wooding Go. 
Randolph Caledecott, 1.00 
The Great Panjandrum Himself. 

Randolph Caldecott, 1.00. 

Hey Diddle Diddle and Baby 

Bunting 1.00. 

The House That Jack Built 1.00 





| Life. 75c 

Helping Himself or Grant Thorn-| 

ton’s Ambition. Horatio Alger, | 

|» Jr. 28¢. | 

Le Jardin Des Enfants ou Leg-| 
endes pour les Enfants. Rev. G.| 
Hattler, S. J. 1.00 

The Little Doctor or the Magic of 
Nature. Darley Dale, 1.00. 

Man of the House, The. Pansy 75c 

Master and Man. S. J. Fitzgerald 
50c. 

Le Medecin de Campagne. H. de 
Balzac, 1.00 

Only a Waif. R. A. Braendle, 1.00 

Prue’s Playmates. Amy Brooks, 
1.00. 

Rab and His Friends. 50c. 
Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. Daniel de Foe. 175c. 
The Roosevelt Book. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 75c. 

The Starlit Journey. 
Bianco. 75c. 

Three Greek Children. Rev. Alf- 
red J. Church 50c. 

Treasure Island. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 50c. 

The Treasure of Nugget Moun- 
tain. Marion Ames Taggart 50c 

Uncle Sam’s Babies, M. G. Bone- 
Steel. 75c. 

Wonder Book, A Picture Annual 
For Boys and Girls. 1.00 

A Wonder Book. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 50c. 

A World of Girls. L. T. Meade 50c 

The Young Color Guard. Mary G. 
Bonesteel, 50c. 

Ennisfellen: Or the Smuggler’s 
Cave: Mrs. S. B. G. Samuels 75c 

Teens 


Alone in London. Hesba Stretton, 
75c. 

The Basket of Flowers: Cristoph 
Von Schmid. 75c 

Doings of the Bodley Family in 

Town and Country. 30c 

Father Fitzroy: or The Martyr of 
a Secret. Raoul de Navery 50c 

Fire in the Woods. Prof. James De 
Mille 1.00. 

Misunderstood. Florence Mont- 
gomery, 1.50. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances 
Juliana Horatia Ewing 75c. 
Le Mysterieux Ennemi. Leon Lam- 

bry 1.00. 

Now or Never. Oliver Optic 50c. 
Recollections of my Childhood’s 
Days. Louisa M. Alcott 1.00. 
Rosamund, A Series of Tales for 
Girls. Maria Edgeworth, 1.00. 
Rose and Thorn. Katherine Lee 

Bates, 1.00. 

Seven of Us: or Stories for Boys 
= Girls. Marion J. Brunowe, 
So here you are. For a few dol- 

lars, a library. Not every book is 
in perfect condition, but most 
are. They have a long life yet 
and much fun in store for each 
reader. And then there are the 
sets. Take the series of Miss Bea- 
trix Potter, for children of the 
ages between 5 and 8. Just read 
the titles: 

Ginger and Pickles, 50c. 

Het Verhaal Van Jeremias de 
Hengelaar 

The Story of a Fierce Bad Rabbit 

The Tailor of Gloucester 

The Tale of Jemima Puddle-Duck 

The Tale of Little Pig Robinson 

The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher 
(2 Copies) 

The Tale of Johnny Town-Mouse 

The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle 
(2 copies) 

The Tale of Mrs. Tittlemouse 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit 

The Tale of Pigling Bland 


Pamela 


The Mad Dog 1.00 
The Milkmaid 1.00 (2 copies). 
Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury 

Cross and A Farmer Went 

Trotting upon his Grey Mare, 

1.00 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen 

(2 copies) 1.00 . 

Or the Elsie Dinsmore series 
that may be old fashioned, but 
just because of that brings to the 
children the lives of their grand- 
mothers and maybe their mothers. 
Elsie Dinsmore. Martha Marqu- 

harson. 

Elsie’s Girlhood. Martha Marqu- 
harson. 
Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands. 

Martha Farquharson. 

F aot cents each or the set for 

All these books will bring lots 
of fun to the family, young and 
old, and Madonna House will re- 
ceive a little cash for your plea- 
sure that will go to the poor 
children to help them to get the 
necessities of life which must be 
given before book fare is offered 
them and we all will be happy in- 
cluding the Lord of the poor. 





A New Apostolate 


In the thriving town of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada, a new 
and extraordinary apostolate has 
come to life recently; an Aposto- 
late that would have been dear to 
the heart of the late Pope, Pius | 
XII, who spoke so eloquently on 
the need of Catholics entering the 
field of communications, and 
using technological advances for 
the glory of God, as all things 
should be used. 

TRUTH TAPES AND RECORDS 
LIMITED is the name of this new 
and timely apostolate. It was 
started by Mr. Lloyd O. Moss, 
President and Manager, and a 
group of collaborators, approved 
by the Archbishop of Edmonton, 
the -Most Reverend J. H. Mac- 
Donald. The address of this valu- 
able work is: 8204—104th St., Ed- 
monton. 

They plan many things. At 
present there is a series of records 
available, that should be in every 
home, for it covers the important 
essentials of our holy faith, where 
it touches the average lay person 
most closely. 

The subject matter is divided 
into four distinct programs: 
YOU—As an individual, a child of 
God . . why you are here, the 
job God wants you to do, how you 
must live, how you can “set the 
world on fire’’, etc. 

YOU AND YOUR LOVE LIFE — 
Everything on love and marriage, 
marriage as a sacrament—basic 
faults of husbands and wives — 
purpose of marriage — why mar- 
riage goes wrong—how to rectify 
a failing marriage—etc. 

YOU AND YOUR NEIGHBOR — 
the only formula for world peace 
—by recognizing in your neigh- 
bor’s humanity, a_ spark of 
Christ’s divinity .. Why Com- 
munism succeeds (by apathy on 
our part) etc. etc. 

YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN — 
Why unnatural limitation of 
children is wrong . . what children 
need to know concerning God . . 
Sex instructions (from “The 
Christophers!”) . . the dangers of 














(3 copies) 


mixed-marriage, etc. 





RESTORATION, 
COMBERMERE, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 





50c. 





Please enter the following subscription: 











